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EARTHQUAKE IN HAITI 


As we begin our voluntary journey of the Fast 
(yes, this issue is a little late!), please make it part of 
your struggle to remember especially those of your 
brothers and sisters whose fast is to too great an 
extent involuntary. While, almost miraculously, 
none of our clergy and faithful suffered death or 
even serious injury, many of their homes were 
damaged (and in at least one case — I'll have more 
accurate information after I get there during the 2™ 
week in Lent — completely destroyed. 

Damage to church properties was, in the larger 
scheme of things, relatively minor. While the 
cloture wall around the property at St. Dorothy's 
collapsed entirely, the church has not even a crack. 
Fr. Amboise’s home suffered some minor damage. 
At St. Augustine’s, the situation is a bit worse: there 
is a major crack in the wall of the sanctuary, some 
interior walls of the school partly collapsed, one 
railing of the concrete stairway to the second floor 
went down, and the apartment under construction 
above the school office may well have to be taken 
down altogether and started over. 

The whole history of communications from 
Haiti since the earthquake can be found on the 
Mission website. This is a good opportunity once 
again to thank the many individuals and parishes 
who have contributed to funds for relief efforts 
(some of which have already been transmitted to 
Haiti, some held in reserve against a careful on-site 
assessment of the situation). It is an equally good 
time to beg all of you to continue your support — 
this is not a one-time affair, but rather one which 
will require years of effort for recovery. The greatest 
danger to these little ones is the ease with which we 
forget once the headlines and catastrophic photo- 
graphs disappear. 
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ST. COLUMBAN, ABBOT OF LUXEUIL AND BOBBIO 
WHOSE MEMORY THE CHURCH CELEBRATES ON THE 23°° OF NOVEMBER 


St. Columban was a native of Leinster, appar- 
ently ofa respectable family. The precise date of his 
birth is unknown. Some sources put it as early as 
540AD, others as late as 559AD. He received a 
good classical education, and resolved early to 
embrace an ascetic life. But the good looks and 
winning ways of the Irish girls were a snare for him. 
He tried to forget their bright eyes by toiling at 
grammar, rhetoric and geometry, but found that 
syntax and the theorems of Euclid were a less 
attractive study than pretty faces, and that the dry 
rules of rhetoric failed altogether before the win- 
some prattle of light-hearted maidens. 

He consulted an old woman who lived as a 
recluse. She warned him that if he wished to 
maintain his purpose of self-conquest he must flee 
to a region where the girls were less beautiful and 
seductive than in Ireland. “Save thyself, young 
man, and flee!” His resolution was formed; he 
decided on going away. His mother attempted to 
deter him, prostrating herself in the doorway, but 
he stepped over her, left the province of Leinster, 
and placed himself under the tuition of the vener- 
able Sinell, son of Mcenach, abbot of Cluaininis in 
Lough Erne. Sinell made him compose a commen- 
tary on the Psalms while under his tuition. 

After a while, Columban went to the Monas- 
tery of Bangor (in Carrickfergus, not Wales), the 
most renowned in Ireland, a community of some 
300 monks, where he continued under the tutelage 
of Abbot Congall (commemorated 10 May). But 
this first apprenticeship in the holy war was not 
enough. The adventurous temper of his race, the 
passion for pilgrimage and preaching, drew him 
beyond the seas. He heard incessantly the voice 
which had spoken to Abraham echoing in his ears: 
Go out of thine own country, and from thy father’s 
house, into a land that I shall show thee.” The 
abbot in vain sought to retain him. 

About the year 590 Columban, then perhaps 
thirty or forty, feeling a particular call from God to 
leave his native land and accept voluntary exile for 
the sake of preaching the Good News to those in 
foreign lands, left Bangor with twelve other monks, 


crossed Great Britain, and reached Gaul (modern- 
day France). In this pilgrim community “they held 
all things in common. So great was the patience, 
gentleness and bond of charity among them that, 
beyond doubt, the Lord in all His meekness dwelt 
in their midst. Such was the grace showered upon 
the blessed Columban that, however short the time 
he stayed in any house, it would be enough to draw 
every soul there to the practice of the Faith” [Jonas 
of Bobbio, Life of Columban I). 

In Gaul, St. Columban and his companions 
found the Faith planted, but Christian virtue and 
ecclesiastical discipline ignored or outraged, thanks 
to the fury of the wars and the negligence of the 
bishops. He devoted himself for several years to 
traversing the country, preaching the Gospel and 
especially giving an example to all of the humility 
and charity which he taught. His little community 
accompanied him. If one of the members lapsed 
into vice, all the rest simultaneously, burning with 
charity, fell on him and beat him back to the paths 
of virtue. Not a harsh word was uttered by one of 
them; they had all things in common. 

Arriving in Burgundy in the course of his 
apostolic wanderings, he was received there by King 
Gontram, of all the grandsons of Clovis the one 
whose life appears to have been the least blamewor- 
thy, and who had the most sympathy for the 
monks. His eloquence delighted the king and his 
lords. Fearing that he would leave them, Gontram 
offered him the ancient Roman castle of Annegray 
in the Vosges mountains (now in the commune of 
Faucogney, Haute Saéne). He lived there in the 
simplest life with his companions on the bark of 
trees, wild herbs, the bilberries in the fir-wood, and 
whatever the neighbors might give out of charity. 

Often he separated himself from his compan- 
ions to plunge alone into the forest. There, in his 
long and close companionship with bare and savage 
nature, every living creature obeyed his voice. The 
birds came to receive his caresses, and the squirrels 
descended from the treetops to hide themselves in 
the folds of his cowl. He expelled a bear from a 


cavern which became his cell; he took from another 


— 


bear a dead stag, the skin of which he used for shoes 
for the brethren. 

One day, while he wandered in the depths of 
the woods, bearing a volume of Holy Scripture on 
his shoulder, and meditating on whether the feroc- 
ity of beasts is not better than the rage of men, he 
saw a dozen wolves surround him. He remained 
motionless, repeating the words “God is my help.” 
The wolves smelled his garments and passed on 
their way without molesting him. He pursued his, 
and a little farther on heard the voices of a band of 
Swabian robbers who had wasted the country. He 
did not see them, but thanked God for having 
preserved him from the maw of the wolf and the less 
merciful hand of man. 

After some years, the increasing number of his 
disciples obliged him to seek another residence. 
With the help of Agnoald, a minister of the Frank 
king, whose wife was a Burgundian of high family, 
he obtained from Gontram the site of another 
strong castle, Luxeuil, where there had been mag- 
nificently ornamented Roman baths. On the ruins 
of this site of ancient luxury the ascetic colonists, 
these foregoing water, planted themselves in the 
ancient baths. 

Luxeuil was situated on the confines of 
Austrasia and Burgundy, at the foot of the Vosges. 
Disciples gathered abundantly around the Irish 
colonizer. Soon he could count several hundred of 
them in the three monasteries which he had built in 
succession (the third, in the same region, 
Fontaines), which he himself governed. In each he 
appointed a prior, but he himself remained the 
father and intercessor before God for each of these 
monks. As in the lavras of the East, the organization 
of the monastery remained flexible and responsive 
to the charismatic nature of spiritual fatherhood. 

The noble Franks and Burgundians, overawed 
by the sight of these great creations of work and 
prayer, brought their sons to him, lavished gifts 
upon him, and often came to ask him to cut their 
long hair, the sign of nobility and freedom, and 
admit them into the ranks of his army. Labor and 
prayer attained here, under the strong arm of St. 
Columban, to proportions previously unknown. 
The multitude became so great that he could orga- 
nize that perpetual service, “unceasing praise”, 


which already existed at Agaunum, on the other 
side of the Jura and Lake Leman (as in the Monas- 
tery of the Unsleeping Ones in Constantinople). 
Night and day the voices of the monks, “unwearied 
as those of angels,” arose to celebrate the praises of 
God in an unending song. In this way the exhor- 
tation of St. Paul “Pray without ceasing” was ob- 
served to the letter. 

Rich and poor were equally bound to agricul- 
tural labor. The toil of the hands was the sovereign 
prescription for spiritual languor and bodily sick- 
ness. Coming from his cave in the depths of the 
forest once, he arrived.at Luxeuil to find a large 
number of monks in bed with influenza colds. He 
made them get up and go to the barn to thresh out 
wheat. The violent exercise opened their pores and 
expelled the fever. A monk named Theudegisl cut 
his thumb while reaping grain and wanted to knock 
off work. St. Columban removed the blood witha 
little saliva, convinced himself that the wound was 
not serious, and made the man finish the work. 

An article of his rule ordained that the monk 
should go to rest so fatigued that he would be ready 
to fall asleep on his way to bed, and should rise 
before he had slept off his weariness. It was at the 
cost of such perpetual labor that the spiritual wil- 
derness which had spread over the ruins of Roman 
civilization was restored to cultivation and life. 

Twenty years passed thus, during which St. 
Columban’s reputation increased and extended 
afar. But his influence was not undisputed. He 
displeased one portion of the Gallo-Frank clergy by 
the great zeal with which he attempted, in his 
epistles, to remind the bishops of their duties and, 
ostensibly, by his obstinate adherence to Celtic 
peculiarities of tonsure and monastic dress, and of 
the observance of Pascha [there was a difference 
between the Celtic and Roman understanding of 
calculation of the date of Pascha, later resolved]. 

At a time when the most trifling ecclesiastical 
peculiarities were regarded as heresies of great mag- 
nitude, such a divergence from locally established 
custom could not fail to serve as an opportunity for 
his enemies, and to weaken and embarrass his efforts. 
The details of his struggle with the bishops of Gaul 
remain unknown, but the resolution he displayed 
may be understood from some passages of his letters 
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to the council which met to examine his conduct 
with respect to the observance of Pascha. 

This was apparently the council held at Sens in 
601, attended by Betharius, bishop of Chartres. 
The council was summoned in consequence of 
letters written by Pope Gregory the Great to 
Brunehild, to Virgilius of Arles, and others, to urge 
the extirpation of simony. 

St. Columban was invited to it to explain his 
conduct and abandon his eccentricities (as they 
were seen). He did not attend, but he wrote the 
council a letter, in which he requested the bishops 
to consider not only the question of Pascha, butalso 
the canonical observances which they themselves 
were guilty of neglecting. “I am not the author of 
these differences; I have come into these parts a 
poor stranger, for the cause of the Savior Christ. I 
ask of your holinesses but a single favor, that you 
would permit me to live in silence in the depths of 
these forests, near the bones of seventeen brethren 
whom I have already seen die. I shall pray for you 
with those who remain with me, as I have done 
these twelve years.... If God guides you to expel me 
from the desert which I have sought, I will say with 
Jonah, “Take me up and cast me forth into the sea; 
so shall the sea be calm.’ But before you throw me 
overboard, it is your duty to follow the example of 
sailors, and try first to reach the land. Perhaps it 
may not be an excess of presumption if I suggest 
that many men follow the broad way, and that it is 
better to encourage those who follow the narrow 
way that leads to life than to throw stumbling- 
blocks into their path.” 

Whatever might have been the result of this 
letter, or the decision of the council, St. Columban 
persevered in his Paschal computation, continuing 
to annoy the Gallican clergy by so doing. In order 
to protect himself from their attacks he had re- 
course to the then pope — whether Sabinian or 
Boniface the third or fourth is uncertain —and sent 
him copies of his letters to Pope Gregory on the 
subject of Pascha. He requested to be allowed to 
follow the tradition of his forefathers, and said that 
he had no wish to disturb others in the observance 
of their customs. 

A much more severe persecution awaited him, 
excited against him by the wicked dowager-queen 


Brunehild, the widow of Sigebert of Austrasia and 
mother of Childebert, who became king of Bur- 
gundy and died in 596. Childebert left two sons — 
Theodebert, king of Austrasia, and Theodoric or 
Thierry, king of Burgundy — who succeeded him 
under the tutelage of their grandmother. 
Brunehild lived with Theodebert until, at the re- 
quest of the nobles of Austrasia, he banished her. 
She then fled to Thierry, by whom she was kindly 
received. St. Gregory of Tours has praised the 
beauty, good manners, prudence and affability of 
Brunehild, and St. Gregory the Great congratu- 
lated the Franks for having so good a queen. 

But Brunehild, in her thirst for rule, endeav- 
ored to divert her grandsons from political interests 
by leading them into the pursuit of sensual plea- 
sures. Out of fear of having a rival in power and 
honor near the throne of Thierry, she opposed with 
all her might every attempt to replace the concu- 
bines she had given him with a legitimate queen. 
When, finally, he determined to marry a Visigothic 
princess, Brunehild, though herself the daughter of 
a Visigothic king, succeeded in disgusting her 
grandson with his bride, and made him repudiate 
her at the end of a year. 

St. Desiderius, bishop of Vienne, who had 
advised the king to marry, was murdered by ruffians 
whom Brunehild has laid in wait for him. But the 
young Thierry had religious instincts. He rejoiced 
to have in his kingdom such a holy man as St. 
Columban, and often went to visit him. Irish zeal 
took advantage of these visits to reprove him for his 
disorderly life and urge him to seek a lawful spouse, 
that the king might have a successor on his throne 
from an honorable queen, and not from a concu- 
bine. The young king promised amendment, but 
Brunehild easily turned him away from these good 
intentions. 

When St. Columban went to visit Brunehild at 
Bourcheresse, she presented him the four sons of 
Thierry by his concubines. “What would these 
children have of me?” he asked. “They are the sons 
of the king,” answered the queen; “strengthen them 
by thy blessings.” “No!,” answered the abbot, “they 
shall not reign, for they are of bad origin.” From 
that moment, Brunehild swore war to the death 


against him. She dispatched messengers with 


sigs toes 


orders not to allow the monks to leave their mon- 
astery, and an injunction that no one was to give 
them hospitality or offer them gifts. St Columban 
went to Epoisses to see the king and appeal against 
this command. Thierry promised to remove the 
ban, and St. Columban returned to Luxeuil. 

Theodoric continued his disorderly life, and St. 
Columban wrote hima severe letter, threatening to 
separate himself from communion with the king 
unless he set a better moral example. This highly 
incensed Thierry and Brunehild; the bishops who 
were angry about the saint’s Paschal usages fanned 
their wrath. Thierry went to Luxeuil and 
reproached the abbot for refusing to allow the 
dowager queen to cross the threshold of the mon- 
astery; he replied that he must defend the rule of his 
monastery. He threatened the king with divine 
vengeance if he interfered with him and Thierry, as 
superstitious as he was licentious, was frightened 
and withdrew. 

Shortly thereafter, St. Columban was taken to 
Besancon, and was required to remain there till he 
learned the king’s pleasure; but, finding means of 
escape, he returned to Luxeuil. Brunehild and 
Thierry, apprised of his return, sent soldiers to 
remove him. This, his final departure, took place in 
the twentieth year from his arrival in the Vosges, in 
610AD. The king gave orders that he and the Irish 
monks who were banished with him should be sent 
back to their own land. 

They were conducted across France to Nantes, 
where they were put on board a vessel bound for 
Ireland. But at the mouth of the river the ship 
encountered the incoming tide, which carried it over 
the banks and left it stranded ashore. The 
superstitious sailors attributed this misfortune to the 
presence of the monks in their vessel, and refused to 
put to sea with them as passengers. St. Columban 
and his disciples were therefore left behind and 
returned to Nantes, whence the abbot addressed a 
letter to his monks at Luxeuil, bidding them to obey 
Attalus, the abbot appointed in his stead and, should 
difficulties arise on account of the Paschal computa- 
tion, to leave their monastery and come to him rather 
than accept the Roman computation. 

He then took refuge with Clothair IH, son of 
Chilperic, king of Soissons and Neustria. This son 


of Fredegund, faithful to his mother’s hatred for 
Brunehild and her family, gave a cordial reception 
to the victim of his enemy and, at his request, 
provided him with an escort to Theodebert, king of 
Austrasia, through whose states he desired to pass 
on his way to Italy. On his road, the Frank chiefs 
brought their children to receive his benediction. 
Theodebert, now at war with Thierry, received St. 
Columban with great cordiality, and tried to per- 
suade him to settle under his protection. But the 
saint would not be detained. 

He had spent sixty years of labor in the vain 
attempt to reform kings and nations who called 
themselves Christian, and he now resolved to turn 
to a new field of labor, mission-work amongst the 
heathen. Accordingly, he embarked on the Rhine 
below Mainz and, ascending the Rhine and 
Lammat to the Lake of Zurich, remained fora while 
at Tuggen. 

Of his sojourn there, a strange tale is told of a 
huge vat of beer, offered to the god Woden, which 
burst at the mere breath of St. Columban. His 
companion, St. Gall, set the temples at Tuggen on 
fire and threw the idols into the lake. The monks 
were compelled to flee, and St. Columban left the 
pagans of that district with a most unapostolic 
malediction, condemning their whole race to tem- 
poral misery and eternal perdition. 

They retreated to Arbon, on the Lake of 
Constance, where they heard of a ruined Roman 
city at the head of the lake, Brigantium (Bregentz). 
There St. Columban found a ruined church dedi- 
cated to St. Aurelia, which he rebuilt. But the chief 
objects of worship in the re-paganized land were 
three statues of gilded brass. St. Gall broke the idols 
and threw them into the water. The story of this 
mission is related at length in the life of St. Gall 
(commemorated 16 October). The apostles found 
the Suevi and Allemanns worshippers of Woden, 
and stubborn in their opposition to the Gospel. 

During his sojourn at Bregentz, St. Columban 
went to see King Theodebert, who was still at war 
with his brother the king of Burgundy. Knowing 
by his visit to Thierry that the power of the latter 
was sufficient to overwhelm the Austrasian king- 
dom, he counseled Theodebert to abandon the 
unequal contest and take refuge in the cloister. His 


_ 


advice provoked an outburst of laughter. “Such a 
thing is unheard of,” said the courtiers, “that a 
Frank king should become a monk of his own free 
will.” “Well,” said the saint, “if he will not be a 
monk voluntarily, he will be made one by force.” 
So saying, he returned to Bregentz. The battle of 
Tolbiac ruined the hopes of Theodebert, who was 
indeed forced to assume the monastic habit, and 
was shortly thereafter put to death. 

After the defeat of Theodebert, all of Austrasia 
fell into the hands of Brunehild and Thierry, and 
the banks of the Upper Rhine, where their victim 
had found refuge, passed under their sway as well. 
It was no longer safe for St. Columban to remain 
there. Accompanied bya single disciple, Attalus, he 
crossed the Alps and sought refuge with Agilulf, 
king of the Lombards. 

He arrived at Milan in 612, having spent but 
one year at Bregentz. While at Milan, he wrote 
against the Arian heresy, with which the Lombards 
were infected. Perhaps imprudently, at the behest 
of Agilulf and his queen, Theodelinda, he em- 
broiled himself in the schism in northern Italy 
resulting from controversy over The Three Chap- 
ters, condemned by the Council of Constantinople 
in 553. In the course of it, he wrote to Pope 
Boniface IV, telling him that the Irish were Ortho- 
dox believers, constantly adhering to the Faith and 
apostolic tradition which they had received from 
their forefathers, and that they had never had 
among them heretics, Jews or schismatics. 

“T confess,” he wrote, “that I lament over the 
poor reputation of the chair of St. Peter in this 
country. I speak to you not as a stranger, but as a 
disciple, asa friend, as aservant. I speak freely to our 
masters, to the pilots of the vessel of the Church, 
and I say to them, Watch! and despise not the 
humble advice of the stranger.... Pardon me if, 
swimming among rocks, I have said words offensive 


to pious ears. The native liberty of my race has 
given me this boldness. With us, it is not the 
person, but the right, which prevails. The love of 
evangelical peace makes me say everything. We are 
bound to the chair of St. Peter; for, however great 
and glorious Rome may be, it is this chair which 
makes her great and glorious among us.” 

Agilulf bestowed on St. Columban the land of 
Bobbio, among the Apennines, between Genoa 
and Milan, and there he founded a monastery. 
Despite his age, he shared in the labor of building, 
bending his old shoulders under beams of fir-wood, 
which he transported from the mountain slopes on 
which they were felled to the site where his abbey 
rose. Bobbio was his last stage. Thierry died, 
Brunehild and the four sons of Thierry fell into the 
hands of Clothair II, who tortured to death the aged 
queen and executed her two eldest grandsons. On 
becoming sole king of Austrasia, Burgundy and 
Neustria, Clothair sent Eustace, the abbot of 
Luxeuil, to Bobbio, hoping to recall St. Columban 
But the old abbot refused the call, 


instead answering it with a letter full of advice. 


to France. 


Now very aged, he found on the opposite bank 
of the Trebbia from his abbey a cavern in a rock, 
which he transformed into a chapel dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin. There he passed the remainder of 
his days in prayer, visiting the monastery only on 
Sundays and festivals. It was there that he reposed 
on 21 November 615, more than seventy-two years 
old. He was buried at Bobbio, where many miracles 
occurred at his tomb. 

While to all appearances it might have seemed 
that St. Columban’s missionary work amongst the 
Franks had ended in failure, the future was to reveal 
otherwise. By 730, there were about a hundred 
monasteries which owed their foundation to his 
disciples, which contributed to the spread of the 
Irish monastic tradition. 


Drawn from the Life as published in Baring-Gould, The Lives of the Saints, vol. XIV, 
Edinburgh 1914: John Grant; augmented by some details taken from The Synaxarion, 


vol. II, Ormelia, Greece, 1999: Convent of the Annunciation. 
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THE 23®° DAY OF THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER 
AFTERFEAST OF THE ENTRY OF THE ALL-HOLY THEOTOKOS INTO THE TEMPLE 
COMMEMORATION OF OUR VENERABLE FATHER COLUMBAN, 


FOUNDER OF THE MONASTERIES OF Luxeutt & Bossio 


AT VESPERS 
On “Lord, I have cried...”, 6 stichera: 3 of the feast, 
in Tone I: Spec. Mel.: “Joy of the ranks of 
heaven...°— 

Having received from the Lord the fruit of the 
promise, the Mother of God, the right-acceptable 
sacrifice, Joachim and Anna lead her into the 
temple today; and Zachariah, the great high priest, 
receiveth her with his blessing. 

The holy of holies is fittingly brought to dwell 
in the sanctuary as a sacrifice pleasing to God; and 
virgins, well adorned with the virtues, bearing 
candles before her, escort her to the Lord, as a most 
hallowed vessel. 

Let the portal of the God-receiving temple be 
opened! For today the temple and throne of the 
King of all is received therein with glory! Joachim 
bringeth her forth, dedicating to the Lord her who 
was chosen by Him to be His Mother. 


And 3 of the venerable one, in Tone V: Spec. Mel.: 
“Rejoice, O life-bearing Cross...” — 

Rejoice, O venerable Columban, mighty pillar 
of Orthodoxy, bright luminary of the Church of 
Christ, great boast of monastics, excellent teacher 
of godly works, abode of divine wisdom and under- 
standing, melodious harp of the Spirit, delighting 
the souls of the pious, faithful servant of the Lord, 
who guidest all in the ways of Christ! Entreat the 
Savior most earnestly, that He grant to those who 
honor thee peace and great mercy. 

Rejoice, O father Columban, wise initiate of 
the ineffable mysteries of God, vessel of the Spirit, 
radiant lamp of the never-waning Light, effulgence 
of divine radiance, dwelling-place of godly love, 
who wast truly meek, simple and guileless, abyss of 
piety, sea of the knowledge of God, unfathomable 
abyss of the teaching of the Word of God! Entreat 
Christ most earnestly, that He grant to those who 
honor thee peace and great mercy. 

Rejoice, O holy Columban, firm standard of 
the Orthodox Faith, vast ocean of godliness, glory 


of the Irish Church, boast of the French and Italian 
lands, equal of the desert fathers of old and reck- 
oned among their number, bright beacon of the 
universal Church, height of humility, precious 
treasure of holy poverty, faithful advocate and 
intercessor for our souls, who entreatest God most 
earnestly, that He grant to those who honor thee 
peace and great mercy 


Glory...: Idiomelon, in Tone IV— 

With signs and marvelous wonders thou didst 
amaze all the ends of the world, O venerable father 
Columban, and even the angelic hosts were aston- 
ished by thy great ascetic feats: for by fasting, vigils 
and constant prayer thou didst subdue every upris- 
ing of the flesh, didst repel the assaults of the 
demons, and didst set at naught all the passions, 
living on earth like an angel in the flesh. Wherefore, 
O all-wondrous saint, entreat Christ God, that our 
souls be saved. 


Now & ever...: Idiomelon of the feast, in the same 
tone— 

Come, all ye faithful, let us praise her who alone 
isimmaculate, who was proclaimed by the prophets 
and led into the temple, who was designated as a 
Mother before time began and hath been shown to 
be the Theotokos in latter times. Through her 
supplications, O Lord, grant us Thy peace and great 
mercy. 


Aposticha stichera of the feast, in Tone I: Spec. Mel.: 
“Joy of the ranks of heaven...”— 

Let the virgins be brought to the King in the 
temple of the Lord, following thee, O Virgin, 
joining chorus with radiant lamps, preceding thee 
into the holy place, O pure one, as thou wast the 
holy ark of God, saith David, the ancestor of God. 

Stichos: The virgins that follow after her shall be 
brought unto the Kin 
brought unto Thee. 

Let the gates of the temple of the Lord be 
made ready, and let the house of glory be opened 


g, those near her shall be 


_—g— 


wide, and, rejoicing, let them receive her who 
alone is far greater than the heavens and 
surpasseth understanding, and let them hymn 
Christ the Savior. 

Stichos: They shall be brought with gladness 
and rejoicing, they shall be brought into the temple 
of the King. 

Let the portals of the most divine temple be 
opened, let them receive the gate of heaven within 
themselves; let human nature keep festival, and let 
the angels leap up, all of them celebrating with us 


the entry of the Mother of God. 


Glory...: Idiomelon of the venerable one, in Tone V— 

Adorned with wisdom and all the virtues, O 
most wise Columban, thou didst gladden the 
people with the precepts of the Gospel of the Lord, 
teaching them to worship the Holy Trinity, One in 
essence and indivisible, and trampling the heresy of 
Arius beneath thine apostolic feet. Wherefore, 
having acquired boldness before the awesome 
throne of the Word, ask that peace and great mercy 
be granted to our souls. 


Now & ever...: Idiomelon of the feast, in the same 
tone— 

The day of joy and the most honored feast hath 
shone forth! For today she who remained Virgin 
after giving birth, as she was before birthgiving, is 
led into the temple of the Lord, and the elder 
Zachariah, the father of the forerunner, rejoiceth 
and crieth out in gladness: “The intercessor for the 
sorrowful draweth nigh unto the holy temple, in 
that she is holy, to be hallowed in the habitation of 
the King of all! Let Joachim, her forebear, be glad, 
and let Anna rejoice! For they have offered unto 
God the unblemished Mistress like a heifer three 
years of age. Rejoice, ye mothers! Leap up, O 
virgins! Ye barren women, join chorus! For the 
Queen of all, who hath been foretold, hath opened 
unto us the kingdom of heaven! Rejoice, ye people, 


and be glad!” 


Troparion of the saint, in Tone V— 

In thee doth Ireland boast, O venerable 
Columban, for having given thee birth and 
nurtured thee to manhood, it witnessed thy first 
ascetic struggles. And the French lands rejoice 


exceedingly in thee, for thou didst adorn it with 
monastic houses, as with a diadem of precious 
gems. And with them the Italian lands join chorus, 
celebrating thine honored memory as is meet, for 
from its midst thou didst pass over to the heavenly 
homeland. 


Glory..., Now & ever...: Troparion of the feast, in 
Tone IV— 

Today is the prelude of God’s good will and the 
proclamation of the salvation of man. The Virgin 
hath manifestly appeared in the Temple of God and 
proclaimeth Christ unto all. To her let us cry aloud: 
Rejoice, O thou fulfillment of the Creator’s 
dispensation! 


AT MATINS 
At “God is the Lord...”, the troparion of the feast, 
twice; Glory..., that of the saint; Now & ever..., that 
of the feast, once. 


After the first chanting of the Psalter, the sessional 
hymn of the feast, in Tone I: Spec. Mel.: “When the 
stone had been sealed...” 

Being thyself the Holy of Holies, O Theotokos, 
thou wast brought to live in the Holy of Holies, as 


is meet, as an animate ark of the Lord and a truly 
divine habitation of the Holy Spirit, O Virgin 
Mary. Wherefore, thy Son, Who is the only- 
begotten of the Father, and is consubstantial with 
the Holy Spirit, made His abode within thee with- 
out the aid of man, deifying all mankind. 


Glory..., Now & ever...: The foregoing is repeated. 


After the second chanting of the Psalter, the sessional 
hymn of the feast, in Tone IV: Spec. Mel.: “Thou hast 
appeared...” — 

The whole world is filled with gladness today 
on the right notable feast of the Theotokos, crying 
aloud: She is the tabernacle of heaven! 


Glory..., Now & ever...: The foregoing is repeated. 


Canon of the feast, with 8 troparia, including the 
irmos (which see in the Menaion); and that of the 
venerable one, with 4 troparia, the acrostic 
whereof is “All Europe is in great debt to 
Columban”, in Tone IV— 


= 


Ove I 
Irmos: The people of Israel, having fled across the 
watery deep of the Red Sea with dryshod feet, 
beholding the mounted captains of the enemy 
drowned therein, sang with gladness: Let us chant 
unto our God, for He hath been glorified! 

A choir let us now form, to hymn the wondrous 
Columban, who braved the perils of the watery 
deep to bring the Faith of Christ unto benighted 
souls, that they might cry aloud: Let us chant unto 
our God, for He hath been glorified! 

Leaving behind all worldly distractions, 
Columban assailed the passions of the flesh as they 
were the mounted captains of the army of our 
ancient foe; and, victorious, he cried: Let us chant 
unto our God, for He hath been glorified! 

Let us now praise the venerable Columban as a 
model for monastics and a new apostle; for in the 
sweat of his toils he drowned the demons who 
assailed him, singing with joy: Let us chant unto 
our God, for He hath been glorified! 

Theotokion: 
assail us on every side, O Theotokos, but we flee 


Enemies, visible and invisible, 


beneath the shelter of thy most mighty intercession, 
seeking protection from their malice, singing: Let 
us chant unto our God, for He hath been glorified! 


Ope II 
Irmos: The people of Israel drank from the hard and 
rough-hewn stone, which poured forth water at 
Thy command; and Thou, O Christ, art the Rock 
and Life whereon the Church is established, which 
crieth: Hosanna! Blessed art Thou Who art come! 

Unto Christ, the Rock of life, did Columban 
lead the heathen, and in the waters of grace which 
flowed therefrom he renewed them, giving them to 
drink thereof, that, united to His Church, they 
might cry aloud: Hosanna! Blessed art Thou Who 
art come! 

Rejecting the temptations of the flesh in his 
youth, the venerable Columban withdrew from the 
world and found safety for his soul in the monastic 
havens, where, established firmly in Christ, he 
cried: Hosanna! Blessed art Thou Who art come! 

Overall the passions didst thou gain mastery, O 
saint, and, doing the will of thy Master, thou didst 


follow after Him, and with twelve companions 
didst betake thyself to Europe, to labor in His 
vineyard, crying: Hosanna! Blessed art Thou Who 
art come! 

Theotokion: Pour forth torrents of mercy upon 
us who call thee blessed, O most holy Virgin 
Mother, for with heartfelt praise we hymn thee who 
gavest birth to Christ the Rock whereon we are 
established, crying: Hosanna! Blessed art Thou 
Who art come! 


Kontakion of the venerable one, in Tone III: Spec. 
Mel.: “Today the Virgin. ..’— 

On this day did Columban rest from his labors 
and enter into the joy of the transcendent Lord. 
With the angels and all the saints he now standeth, 
uplifting his voice in praise, giving glory unto Him 
Who was born of the Virgin, the preéternal God. 

Tkos: The bodiless hosts above join chorus now 
with us below, rejoicing to find the venerable 
Columban in their midst; and the great choir of 
monastic saints with him singeth the thrice-holy 
hymn, giving utterance to fitting praises, bowing 
down in worship before the dread throne of the 
consubstantial Trinity—the unoriginate Father, 
the Spirit Who is equally enthroned and 
proceedeth from Him, and His only-begotten Son 
and Word, Who for our sake was born of the Virgin 
— the preéternal God. 


Sessional hymn of the venerable one, in Tone I: Spec. 
Mel.: “Thy tomb, O Savior...” — 

O ye faithful, having celebrated the entry of the 
all-immaculate one into the temple of the Lord, let 
us entreat Columban, His favored one, that with 
the all-pure Lady Theotokos, he pray earnestly in 
our behalf, that we may obtain remission of all our 
transgressions. 


Glory..., Now & ever...: Sessional hymn of the feast, 
in Tone lV: Spec. Mel.: “Go thou quickly before... ”— 

O David, go thou before us into the Temple of 
God, and, rejoicing, receive thou our Queen, and 
cry out unto her: Enter thou, O Lady! Enter thou 
into the Temple of the King! Her glory is under- 
stood allegorically, for from her doth Christ the 
Light desire to pour Himself forth upon all! 


os fh ae. 


Ove IV 
Irmos: \ have heard of Thy glorious dispensation, O 
Christ God, how Thou wast born of the Virgin, 
that Thou mightest save from deception those who 
cry: Glory to Thy power, O Lord! 

Ever let us praise the glorious dispensation of 
Christ, for it was His will that the holy Columban 
cross the sea, to save from deception all who cried: 
Glory to Thy power, O Lord! 

In Burgundy, the king gave Columban land 
thereon to establish monasteries, wherein those 
who labored might be saved from deception, cry- 
ing: Glory to Thy power, O Lord! 

Standing amid the Vosges, the three monaster- 
ies that Columban founded in the Frankish lands 
became lamps, guiding from deception those who 
would cry: Glory to Thy power, O Lord! 

Theotokion: \n the great counsel of the Trinity, 
O holy Lady, was the dispensation wrought 
whereby the Word was born of thee to save those 
who cry: Glory to Thy power, O Lord! 


ODE V 
Irmos: Shine forth upon me the light of Thy 
precepts, O Lord, for my spirit riseth early unto 
Thee and hymneth Thee: for Thou art our God, 
and I flee to Thee, O King of peace. 

Neither sleep to his eyes nor slumber to his 
eyelids did Columban give, ever rising early with his 
monks to chant: Thou art our God, and we flee to 
Thee, O King of peace! 

Green Ireland gave thee birth, O saint of God, 
and fair France witnessed thine apostolic labors; 
but Italy boasteth more than both, for therein thou 
didst rest in the Lord. 

Rivaling the desert ascetics, the monks of 
Columban’s fold were taught by him to fast and 
pray, ever chanting: Thou art our God, and we flee 
to Thee, O King of peace! 

Theotokion: Early do we rise to sing thy praises, 
O all-pure Mistress, for through thee doth the 
radiant light of thy Son, the King of peace, ever 
shine, delivering us from our sins. 


Ope VI 
Irmos: At evening, in the morning, and at noon do 
we praise Thee, O Lord our God. Hearken unto 
our cry! 

Annegray, Luxeuil and Fontes, in France, 
praised the Lord their God; and He hearkened to 
their cries. 

Taught by the venerable Columban, all lifted 
their voices to Christ, singing: O Lord, hearken to 
our cries! 

Driven away by false brethren, Columban 
meekly gave way to their wrath, crying: O Lord, 
hearken to my cry! 

Theotokion: Evening, morning and at noonday 
do our praises rise to thee, O Mary, for thou dost 
hearken to our cries. 


Kontakion of the feast, in Tone IV: Spec. Mel.: 
“Having been lifted up...”— 

The most pure temple of the Savior, the 
precious bridal chamber and Virgin, the sacred 
treasury of the glory of God, is on this day brought 
into the house of the Lord, bringing with her the 
grace that is in the divine Spirit. To her do the 
angels of God chant the hymn: She is the heavenly 
tabernacle! 

Ikos: Beholding the grace of the ineffable and 
divine mysteries of God made plainly manifest in 
and filling the Virgin, I rejoice; yet I know not how 
to understand this strange and ineffable image. 
How hath the pure one alone been shown to be 
above all creation, visible and noetic? Wherefore, 
wishing to praise her, I am greatly in awe in mind 
and word; yet, making bold, I proclaim and mag- 
nify her, saying: She is the heavenly tabernacle! 


Ope VII 
Let us praise Him Who preserved the 
children unharmed in the furnace, and Who 
quenched the fire, saying: Blessed art Thou, O God 


of our fathers! 


lrmos: 


Bobbio in Lombardy became the final refuge of 
the venerable one, where he abode in peace and 
chanted to the end: Blessed art Thou, O God of our 
fathers! 


The Orthodox Faith being assailed, Columban 
boldly denounced the errors of accursed Arius, and 
cried: Blessed art Thou, O Christ, God of our 
fathers! 

The Vosges, the Alps and the Appenines rejoice 
together, for on their mighty slopes did the holy 
Columban cry: Blessed art Thou, O God of our 
fathers! 

Theotokion: Out of the fire kindled by our sins 
and transgressions, O Maiden, dost thou rescue us, 
who sing to thee: Blessed art thou, O Mother of our 


God! 


Ope VIII 
Irmos: Christ God, Who appeared in the form ofan 
angel in the fiery furnace of the chanting youths, do 
ye hymn, O children, and bless, O priests! Ye 
people, exalt Him supremely for all ages! 

Christ God, Who was ineffably incarnate, did 
Columban preach unto all, glorifying Him and 
crying aloud: Hymn, O ye children! Bless, ye 
priests! Ye people, exalt Him supremely for all ages! 

Over the passions of flesh and mind did the 
great Columban gain mastery; and, untroubled 
thereby, he cried: Hymn, O ye children! Bless, ye 
priests! Ye people, exalt Him supremely for all ages! 

Loving the Holy Trinity above all else, and his 
neighbor as himself, the great ascetic piously cried: 
Hymn, O ye children! Bless, ye priests! Ye people, 
exalt Him supremely for all ages! 

Theotokion: Unto Christ, the Angel of Great 
Counsel, Who past understanding was born of 
thee, O Lady, we sing with joy: Hymn, O ye 
children! Bless, ye priests! Ye people, exalt Him 
supremely for all ages! 


Ope IX 
Irmos: With hymns do we magnify thee, the 
Theotokos who knewest not wedlock, the heavenly 
bridal-chamber, who gavest birth to the Author of 
our salvation. 

Magnify with hymns the venerable Columban, 
who shareth now in the rich banquet of the saints 
in the heavenly bridal-chamber of the King of 
kings. 


Bring ye praises like garlands and wreaths, and 
therewith let us adorn Columban, our mighty 
champion, who intercedeth for us before the 
judgment-seat of God. 

All Christians praise the mighty feats of 
Columban, the athlete of piety, who, having fin- 
ished his race, hath received a crown from Christ, 
the Judge of the contest. 

Theotokion: Now lift up your voices, O Ortho- 
dox believers, and magnify with hymns the most 
blessed Theotokos, who gave birth to Jesus, our 
Savior and Redeemer. 


Exapostilarion of the venerable one: Spec. Mel.: “As 
the disciples watched. ..’— 

Having ascended from glory to glory through 
ascetic toil and unceasing prayer, thou didst attain 
unto the never-waning light, and standest with the 
Queen of heaven and the angels in glory never- 
waning; wherefore, delivered from condemnation 
by thy mediation, O most wise Columban, we 
hymn thee with love, celebrating thine all-honored 
memory. 


Glory..., Now & ever...: Exapostilarion of the feast: 
Spec. Mel.: “Hearken, ye women... ’— 

With faith let us praise Mary, the divine 
Maiden, whom the company of the prophets pro- 
claimed of oldas the jar and the staff, the tablets and 
the unquarried mountain; for she is led today into 
the Holy of holies, to be raised for the Lord. 


Aposticha stichera of the feast, in Tone II: Spec. Mel.: 
“O house of Ephratha...”— 

The middle wall of partition is truly taken away 
by the divine entry of the Theotokos, and those 
below have now been united with those on high. 

Stichos: The virgins that follow after her shall be 
brought unto the King, those near her shall be 
brought unto Thee. 

The choirs of virgins chanted a divine hymn as, 
bearing torches, they escorted the only most im- 
maculate one into the house of God. 

Stichos: They shall be brought with gladness 
and rejoicing, they shall be brought into the temple 
of the King. 


— 1% — 


Into the Holy of holies, within the sanctuary, 
receive thou, O Zachariah, the Theotokos, who is 
the Holy of holies. 


Glory...: Idiomelon of the venerable one, in Tone 
Vi— 

Like the Apostle to the nations, O Columban, 
thou didst cross many lands, proclaiming the glad 
tidings of Christ, building churches and monaster- 
ies wherein to worship God, and defending the 
Orthodox Faith against the heresy of Arius; where- 
fore, we praise thee as is meet, O most wise and 
venerable saint. 


Now & ever...: Idiomelon of the feast, in the same 
tone— 

Assembling today, ye councils of the faithful, 
let us keep spiritual festival, and let us piously praise 
the divine Maiden, the Virgin Theotokos, who is 
led into the temple of the Lord, who was chosen 
before out of all generations to be the habitation of 
Christ God, the King of all. Bearing candles, O 
virgins, go ye on before, doing homage to the 
honored entry of the Ever-virgin! Ye mothers, 
setting aside all grief, follow joyously her who is to 
become the Mother of God, the mediatress of joy 
for the world! And with the angel let us all joyfully 
cry out to the joyous one “Rejoice!”, for she ever 
prayeth for our souls. 


AT LITURGY 
On the Beatitudes, 6 troparia, from Odes IV & V of 
the canon of the Entry. 


Prokimenon of the feast; and that of the venerable one, 
in Tone VIJ— 
Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of 


His saints. 


EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS, § 213 
Brethren, the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 


meekness, temperance: against such there is no law. 
And they that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh 
with the affections and lusts. Ifwe live in the Spirit, 
let us also walk in the Spirit. Let us not be desirous 
of vainglory, provoking one another, envying one 
another. Brethren, ifa man be overtaken in a fault, 
ye who are spiritual, restore such a one in the spirit 
of meekness; considering thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted. Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so 


fulfill the law of Christ. 


Alleluia of the feast; and of the venerable one, in 

Tone VI— 

Stichos: Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord; 
in His commandments shall he greatly delight. 


GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE, § 24 

At that time, Jesus stood in the plain, and the 
company of His disciples, and a great multitude of 
people out ofall Judza and Jerusalem, and from the 
seacoast of Tyre and Sidon, who came to hear Him, 
and to be healed of their diseases; and those who 
were vexed with unclean spirits: and they were 
healed. And the whole multitude sought to touch 
Him: for there went virtue out of Him, and healed 
them all. And He lifted up His eyes on His 
disciples, and said: “Blessed be ye poor: for yours is 
the kingdom of God. Blessed are ye that hunger 
now: for ye shall be filled. Blessed are ye that weep 
now: for ye shall laugh. Blessed are ye, when men 
shall hate you, and when they shall separate you 
from their company, and shall reproach you, and 
cast out your nameas evil, for the Son of man’s sake. 
Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy: for, behold, 
your reward is great in heaven: for in the like 
manner did their fathers unto the prophets.” 


Communion verse of the feast, and that of the 
venerable one— 
In everlasting remembrance shall the righteous 


be; he shall not be afraid of evil tidings. 


Composed in English by the reader Isaac Lambertsen. ©2009 All rights reserved by the author. 
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a. 


ON THE CAUSES AND USES OF AFFLICTION 
ST. PHILARET, METROPOLITAN OF MOSCOW 


The trials of a good and innocent man present 
one of the difficult problems this world offers to a 
thoughtful mind. Seeing a good man suffer, an- 
other good man suffers along with him because he 
feels compassion. Thus from one problem pro- 
ceeds another: why does this one also suffer? 
Perceiving this, one whose faith is weak falls into 
temptation. Observing this, a man inclined to vice 
solves the problem to his own peril: What use, says 
he, is there in being virtuous? Perceiving this, he 
who is inclined to unbelief solves the incomprehen- 
sible problem by another incomparably more in- 
comprehensible, saying that it is chance which rules 
the world and the works of men. 

O thou who art blessed among women! O 
thou, purest of the daughters of men! And even 
unto thee the wise old man, Simeon, did not 
hesitate to offer this problem, saying “Yea, a sword 
shall pierce through thine own soul also.” The day 
— the woeful and terrible, yet at the same time the 
saving day — revealed to thee the problem of this 
prophecy. The thorns of the crown of Jesus, the 
nails of His Cross, the spear that pierced Him, His 
wounds, His painful outcry, His dying glance — 
those are the swords with which thy motherly heart 
was pierced, as infinitely deep as thy love was 
perfect, as thine innocence was matchless. And 
now that thou dwellest in the divine glory of thy 
Son, the problem of the unparalleled event is al- 
ready explained to thee, for thou dost now contem- 
plate in the light of God why it was necessary that 
even thine own pure soul should be pierced by the 
sword, and how this harmonizes with the infinite 
wisdom, justice and mercy of Providence, as well as 
with thine own eternal bliss. 

O thou, mother of the Light! Bring down upon 
us a spark of the light of Christ, that we may also 
understand the mystery of earthly calamities and 
sorrows, not so much as our curiosity would desire, 
but as much as is necessary to our peace and 
salvation. There would have been neither evil upon 


Yea, a sword shall pass through thine own soul also. 


— Lk 2:35 


earth nor calamity among men, had there not been 
sin: “By one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin” [Rom 5:12]. In this saying the sum 
of all earthly calamities and woes is contained. For 
sin man was doomed to a coercive and exhausting 
labor instead of a free and easy exercise: “In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread” [Gen 3:19]. 
Sin has begotten disease: “In sorrow thou shalt 
bring forth children” [Gen 3:16]. Sin has begotten 
death: “For in the day that thou eatest of the 
forbidden tree, thou shalt surely die” [Gen 2:17]. 

But man, having lost the enjoyment of his own 
primitive, pure existence, as well as that of the 
universe, has lost even the comprehension of it. As 
the fish, moving about in the water, knows not the 
better and more perfect life of animals breathing the 
air, even so the unhappy soul of man, immersed in 
the gross and corrupted elementary world and 
living in it, like the fish in the water, knows not the 
ethereal and incorruptible life of Paradise. There- 
from proceed the doubts ofa mind, reasoning from 
its natural powers alone, as to the reality of such a 
life, and the possibility of its existence. 

I will cite but one of these doubts, to show their 
utter nothingness. Reason calculates that if men 
were continually being born, and none should die, 
then the multiplicity of people would at last be- 
come out of proportion to the space and resources 
of the inhabited earth. Thus, the overcrowding of 
the universe requires the mortality of men, in order 
that the dying might make room for the superabun- 
dant multitude of the newly-born. 

Such petty calculations may be answered in the 
words the Lord addressed to the Sadducees, who 
had imagined to draw from the laws of marriage a 
refutation of the doctrine of the life to come: “Ye do 
err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of 
God” [Matt 22:29]. Who told you that earth 
should bean eternal prison for human immortality? 
And do you indeed suppose that there is no other 
way from earth into heaven than that which lies 


| 


through the coffin and the grave? Do you indeed 
think that, even before the curse on human works, 
it was necessary to divide the earth as now into small 
plots for man’s dwelling and sustenance? “Ye do 
err, not knowing.” Man undefiled by sin was 
infinitely less dependent for his life upon the prod- 
ucts of the earth than now, and the earth, even 
without his labor, was infinitely more bountiful 
than now in its products for him. 

Having accomplished on it his appointed 
course, he would have ascended up into heaven as 
easily as in Jacob’s vision of the ladder reaching up 
to heaven: “the angels of God ascended and de- 
scended on it” [Gen 28:12]. The possibility of such 
a transition is partly revealed to us in Enoch and 
Elijah. Fear not! The uncorrupted life of sinless 
man was better ordained by Providence than you 
are now able to imagine. But eternal Providence 
foresaw from eternity that the gift of freedom, 
excellent and essential to salvation, would be mis- 
used by man, and thereby the primitive ordination 
of man and the earth would be altered. Thus 
undoubtedly, the ensuing confusion of good and 
evil which now astonishes and strikes us was wisely 
and mercifully calculated by Him. 

After the general question of the trials of hu- 
manity, as to why they even exist in the domain of 
Providence — to which question the answer is 
already provided by what we have just now said — 
the inquisitive mind puts two particular questions. 
First: why do the innocent also suffer? And second: 
why do those who are guilty not suffer in propor- 
tion to their guilt, and why not seldom do those 
who are less guilty suffer the most heavily? We will 
answer both questions. 

To this end, let us consider humanity not with 
our own superficial glance, but with the deeply 
penetrating regard of men enlightened from above. 
Under what aspect does humanity appear to them? 
“All have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God,” says St. Paul [Rom 3:23]. “Who can bring 
a clean thing out of an unclean?” asks Job, and 
answers: “not one, if he had even lived but one day 
upon earth” [Job 14:4-5, following the Greek/ 
Slavonic text]. “Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me,” confesses 


David, not afraid by this declaration to transgress 
the law of honor to parents [Ps 51:5]. 

What does this then mean? This — that all men 
had already sinned in Adam who, as he begot 
children after having sinned, could not transmit to 
them, without a miracle, that which he no longer 
possessed — innocence and incorruptibility. 
Rather, he naturally transmitted to them that 
which he had in himself — sin and corruption. But 
if any one of us should venture to ask, How can we 
then be guilty, having unwillingly inherited from 
Adam sin and corruption? — to sucha one, ifhe be 
at all attentive to himself, rather than I, his own 
conscience might answer and shut his murmuring 
lips. For conscience may point out in the life of 
every one instances in which we were not faithful to 
our good impulses, which are still powerful even 
after our hereditary degradation. 

“God is greater than our heart, and knoweth all 
things” {I Jn 3:20]. Therefore He perceives in us 
even those subtle moral impurities of which the 
conscience, more or less hardened, is not even 
aware. “If Thou, O Lord, shouldst mark iniquities, 
O Lord, who shall stand?” [Ps 130:3]. By this 
reflection the question, Who do even the innocent 
suffer? is not only answered, but even nullified. 
For, judging justly, there ave none innocent upon 
earth, and thus all those who suffer, suffer more or 
less for being guilty, save One “Who did no sin” 
[I Pet 2:22] and Whose sufferings, sublimely 
mysterious, have a most blessed significance for us. 
“For He was wounded for our transgressions, He 
was bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of 
our peace was upon Him, and with His stripes we 
are healed” [Isa 53:5]. He has raised and borne the 
burdens which crush us, that He might raise us at 
the same time from our fall. 

As to the second question, Why do men who 
although perhaps not sinless nevertheless to all 
outward appearances seem innocent suffer some- 
times heavily beyond measure? — I answer, Who 
If we 
acknowledge that the sufferer is not sinless, and if 


can accuse Providence of excess in this? 


we know that every sin is a transgression of the law 
and therefore a revolt against the will of God, the 
Lawgiver, and isa rebellion in the kingdom of God, 
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an offense against the eternal majesty of God — 
then tell us, what sin is too small for temporal 
suffering, and what temporal suffering too great for 
sin? 

No one disputes that not all sins are equally 
grievous, nor that there are different degrees of guilt 
even in sins of the same kind. But who amongst us 
is able to weigh with sufficient justice this burden, 
to define correctly enough this degree? It is there- 
fore necessary to put in the balance and take into 
calculation not only the visible action, but also the 
invisible aspirations, the hidden intention, the se- 
cret thought, strength and infirmity, knowledge 
and ignorance, aids and impediments, seductions 
to evil and encouragements to good, inattention to 
things not yet understood and unfaithfulness to 
that which is taught us by experience, stubbornness 
and repentance, hardheartedness and contrition. 

But to whom is all this possible — save to Him 
alone Who tries the hearts and the reins, the Om- 
nipresent and Omnipotent? Further, to be able to 
measure well the weight of suffering, we must take 
into consideration, besides its visible aspect, the 
degree of sensibility of the sufferer; the deficiency or 
even absence, or on the contrary the abundance, of 
opposing consolation; and much for which there 
exists for the outward spectator neither balance nor 
measure. How, then, can we speak of the excessive 
heaviness of suffering as compared with the weight 
of sin — if not at random and at hazard? 

God ordains the temporal life of man, defiled 
by sin, not only as a Judge, for which there will yet 
be time at the end ofall, but also, and preéminently, 
as the Great Physician, Whose time is even now. 
He therefore appoints to mana measure of trial and 
sorrow, sometimes not as a just requital for his 
works, but as a potion of medicine, able to over- 
come the power of the sinful disease. This is quite 
a different consideration. There are diseases which 
seem of little importance and without danger, but 
against which the experienced physician finds it 
necessary to employ severe medical remedies. 

The Great Physician sets Himself to the cure of 
the disease of the soul not only when it is already 
manifest, but His glance pierces the depths of the 
soul which are invisible to the soul itself. Detecting 


there the small germ of sin, passion, self-will, 
self-gratification, even a slight alloy of evil and 
uncleanness with good intentions and dispositions, 
he draws those unhealthy principles outward, 
through trial, that they may be cured, and the soul 
be led to higher purity. 

Do we not sometimes see that men of well- 
ordered life, who have willing recourse to God, 
finding themselves bereft of that which they 
strongly loved — for instance, child or spouse, 
worldly honor, glory, or property — surrender 
themselves so much to sorrow that they concentrate 
their whole life in it and are no longer able to 
strengthen themselves by those sensible reflections 
wherein they were not wanting before? They are no 
longer able to collect themselves in prayer, in which 
before they took delight. Faith, love for God, 
submission to Divine will, are now to them but 
familiar words and sounds whereas they formerly, 
before their trial, experienced their power and 
influence. What does this mean? This: that they 
loved without measure their beloved ones, loved 
them more than God, although they were uncon- 
scious of this themselves. Their children, husband 
or wife, honor, glory, or property, were the idols of 
their hearts. 

So what remained unto Him Who knoweth the 
heart and loveth the soul, but to take from us the 
idol, to tear out from the soul which He desires to 
fill with His divine love, be it ever so painful, the 
inordinate love for the creature? He loves, pities, 
purifies, cures and prepares for bliss — while we 
look on and say, How heavily He visits! 

Finally, we must admit, there are misfortunes 
of which it is thoroughly impossible to ask, where- 
fore? But rather, to what end? — misfortunes in 
which there is no need of accusing man, but in 
which we must learn only to justify and love Provi- 
dence. Such are the trials of Job, of the prophets, of 
the apostles, of the holy Virgin. Not having at- 
tained that highest degree of spiritual maturity and 
life in which one is fed on the strong food of the 
Cross, we in our Christian infancy — God grant 
that we be at least in that infancy! — can undoubt- 
edly, though feebly and indistinctly, lisp about the 
paths and actions of these souls who have reached 
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maturity in Christ. Let us rather ask them what 
they will tell us of their trials. 

What says Job? “The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord” 
Job 1:21]. What says the Apostle? “I now rejoice 
in my sufferings” [Col 1:24], “for as the sufferings 
of Christ abound in us, so our consolation 
aboundeth by Christ” [IJ Cor 1:5]. Do you see how 
inopportunely we sinful men take the part of the 
just men and attempt to revolt against Providence 
on behalf of their sorrow? They do not accept our 
foolish service; they do not lament their bitter lot; 
they do not desire to change it. Rather, they rejoice 
therein, they are blessing God. They are happy; we 
understand not their happiness, and we suppose it 
possible to murmur against that for which they are 
thankful. 

If you wish to understand or at least guess at 
that which you have not yet attained, consider 
earthly things, and from them try to conceive of 
heavenly and divine things. You love a friend; he 
loves you and is your benefactor. Will your love be 
entirely satisfied by similar relations, if it be perfect 
and pure? I think not. You will think, Is my friend 
convinced of the sincerity of my love? Does he not 
suspect that I prefer his benefits to himself? Let 
there happen an occasion upon which you may be 
able to undertake for your friend’s sake some labor, 
to bear some sorrow, to encounter some danger — 
if you are a noble soul, how willingly you will 
embrace this opportunity! Enduring for your 
friend’s sake labor, sorrow and danger, how much 
will you rejoice that he will now know undoubtedly 
the sincerity and purity of your love! 

Apply this example to those who love God in 
prosperity. They are assured that God knows their 
hearts, thankful to Him; but they are not sure of 
themselves. They may, and in some measure they 
ought, to inquire carefully of themselves whether 
their gratitude towards Him is perfect, their love 


pure; whether their heart doesn’t cling with secret 
partiality to those benefits, to the overlooking of the 
Benefactor, and that their love, fed by temporal 
benefits, might not be extinguished by the exhaus- 
tion of its fuel. 

Trial comes and calls upon us to sacrifice our 
beloved Isaac, to endure for the sake of God the loss 
of that which we love the most after God, to bear, 
for the name of the loved Jesus, persecution, dis- 
honor and suffering. What powerful aspirations 
quicken the God-loving soul at this! How ready it 
is to enter upon the path of suffering, to surrender 
itself to fiery trial! How firm it is in this trial; how 
it rejoices in the thought that it offers at length up 
to God a sacrifice which costs so dearly! 

What consoling and trustworthy testimony 
does conscience afford it, when the fire of trial 
cannot impair its gold; when in the furnace of 
suffering its love for God burns more brightly; 
when, through the outward mortification of nature 
there shines forth the inward life of grace, and 
heaven dwelling in man confirms in him the hope 
of heaven. Believe, O ye inexperienced ones, that 
those men lie not when they speak of their joy 
amidst suffering, when in the fire of misfortune 
they sing and praise God with the same security, 
liberty and delight as did the three young men in the 
furnace of Babylon. 

Christians! Who among us does not more or 
less often meet along the path of this temporal life 
with manifold misfortunes? In vain should we 
endeavor to avoid all such encounters; some of 
them, at least, are inevitable. Consequently, we 
must train ourselves to meet them in a becoming 
way. Let our present meditation incite us to 
encounter misfortune not as an enemy and a tor- 
mentor, but as the just punishment of sin, as the 
physician of moral disease, as the messenger of 
God, as the herald of grace. “For who the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth” [Heb 12:6]. Amen. 


From Select Sermons by the Late Metropolitan of Moscow, Philaret; 
London: J. Masters, 1873. The text has been lightly edited for style. 
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OF THE DISCIPLINE AND ADVANTAGE OF CHASTITY 
ST. CYPRIAN OF CARTHAGE 


I 

I do not conceive that I have exceeded any 
portions of my duty in always striving as much as 
possible, by daily discussions of the Gospels, to 
afford you from time to time the means of growth, by 
the Lord’s help, in faith and knowledge. For what 
else can be effected in the Lord’s Church with greater 
advantage, what can be found more suitable to the 
office of a bishop, than that by the teaching of the 
divine words, recommended and commented upon 
by him, believers should be enabled to attain to the 
promised kingdom of heaven? This assuredly, as the 
desired result day by day of my work as well as my 
office, I endeavor to accomplish, notwithstanding 
my absence. By my letters I try to make myself 
present to you, addressing you in faith, in my usual 
maniner, by the exhortations I send to you. 

I call upon you, therefore, to be established in 
the power of the root of the Gospel, and to stand 
always armed against all the assaults of the devil. I 
shall not believe myself to be absent from you, if I 
shall be sure of you. 
which is advantageously set forth, and which either 
defines or promises the condition of eternal life to 


Nevertheless, everything 


those who are investigating it, is then only profit- 
able if it be aided in obtaining the reward of the 
effort by the power of the divine mercy. 

We not only set forth words which come from the 
sacred fountains of the Scriptures, but with these very 
words we associate prayers to the Lord, and wishes 
that, as well to us as to you, He would not only unfold 
the treasures of His sacraments, but would bestow 
strength for the carrying into act of what we know. For 
the danger is all the greater if we know the Lord’s will, 
and yet loiter in the work of the will of the Lord. 


II 

Therefore, although I always exhort you, as you 
are aware, to many things, and to the precepts of the 
Lord’s admonition (for what else can be desirable or 
more important to me, than that in all things you 
should stand perfect before the Lord?) — yet I 
admonish you that you should before all things 
maintain the barriers of chastity (as also you do), 


knowing that you are the temple of the Lord, the 
members of Christ, the habitation of the Holy 
Spirit, elected to hope, consecrated to faith, des- 
tined to salvation. You are sons of God, brethren of 
Christ, associates of the Holy Spirit, owing nothing 
any longer to the flesh, as born again of water. Thus 
the chastity, over and above the will, which we 
should always desire to be ours, may be afforded to 
us also, on account of the redemption, that that 
which has been consecrated by Christ might not be 
corrupted. 

For if the Apostle declares the Church to be the 
spouse of Christ, I beseech you, consider what 
chastity is required where the Church is given in 
marriage as a betrothed virgin. And I indeed, 
except that I have proposed to admonish you with 
brevity, think the most diffuse praises due, and 
could set forth abundant laudations of chastity. 
But I have thought it superfluous to praise it at 
greater length among those who practice it. For you 
adorn it while you exhibit it, and in its exercise you 
set forth its more abundant praises, being made its 
ornament, while it also is yours, each lending and 
borrowing honor from the other. 

It adds to you the discipline of good morals. 
You confer upon it the ministry of saintly works. 
For how much and what it can effect has, on the one 
hand, been manifest by your means; and on the 
other it has shown and taught what you are wishing 
for. The two advantages of precepts and practice 
are combined into one, that nothing should appear 
maimed, as would be the case if either principles 
were wanting to service, or service to principles. 


Ill 

Chastity is the dignity of the body, the ornament 
of morality, the sacredness of the sexes, the bond of 
modesty, the source of purity, the peacefulness of 
home, the crown of concord. Chastity is not careful 
whom it pleases but itself. Chastity is always modest, 
being the mother of innocence. It is ever adorned 
with modesty alone, then rightly conscious ofits own 
beauty if it is displeasing to the wicked. Chastity 


seeks nothing in the way of adornments; it is its own 
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glory. It is this which commends us to the Lord, 
unites us with Christ; it is this which drives out from 
our members all the illicit conflicts of desire, instills 
peace into our bodies; blessed itself, and making 
those blessed, whoever they are, in whom it conde- 
scends to dwell. It is that which they can never 
accuse, even who possess it not. It is venerable even 
to its enemies, since they admire it much more 
because they are unable to capture it. Moreover, as 
mature, it is both always excellent in men, and to be 
earnestly desired by women. 

So its enemy, unchastity, is always detestable, 
making an obscene sport for its servants, sparing 
neither bodies nor souls. For, their own proper 
character being overcome, it sends the entire man 
under its yoke of lust, alluring at first, that it may do 
the more mischief by its attraction, exhausting both 
means and modesty. It is the foe of continence. The 
perilous madness of lust frequently attains to the 
blood, the destruction of a good conscience, the 
mother of impenitence, the ruin of a more virtuous 
age, the disgrace of one’s race, driving away all 
confidence in blood and family, intruding one’s own 
children upon the affections of strangers, interpolat- 
ing the offspring ofan unknown and corrupted stock 
into the testaments of others. And this also, very 
frequently burning without reference to sex, and not 
restraining itself within the permitted limits, thinks 
it little satisfaction to itself unless even in the bodies 
of men it seeks, not a new pleasure, but goes in quest 
of extraordinary and revolting extravagances, con- 
trary to nature itself, of men with men. 


IV 

But chastity maintains the first rank in virgins, 
the second in those who are continent, the third in 
the case of wedlock. Yet in all it is glorious, with all 
its degrees. For even to maintain the marriage-faith 
is a matter for praise in the midst of so many bodily 
struggles. To have determined on a limit in mar- 
riage defined by continence is more virtuous yet, for 
in this way even lawful things are refused. Cer- 
tainly, to have guarded one’s purity from the 
womb, and to have kept oneself pure as an infant 
even to old age, throughout the whole of life, is the 
part of an admirable virtue. But though never to 
have known the body’s seductive capacities is the 


greater blessedness, to have overcome them once 
known is the greater virtue, even though in such a 
fashion that that virtue comes of God’s gift, though 
it manifests itself to men in their members. 


Vv 

The precepts of chastity, brethren, are ancient. 
Why do I say ancient? Because they were ordained 
at the same time as men themselves. For both her 
own husband belongs to the woman, for the reason 
that besides him she may know no other; and the 
woman is given to the man for the purpose that, 
when that which had been his own had been yielded 
to him, he might seek nothing belonging to an- 
other. And in such wise it is said, “Two shall be in 
one flesh” [Matt 19:5], that what had been made 
one should return together, that a separation with- 
out return should afford no occasion to a stranger. 

Thus also the Apostle declares that the man is the 
head of the woman, that he might commend chastity 
in the conjunction of the two. Foras the head cannot 
be suited to the limbs of another, so also one’s limbs 
cannot be suited to the head of another. For one’s 
head matches one’s limbs, and one’s limbs one’s 
head. Both of them are associated by a natural link 
in mutual concord lest, by any discord arising from 
the separation of the members, the compact of the 
divine covenant should be broken. 

Yet further, he says “Because he who loves his 
wife, loves himself. For no one hates his own flesh, 
but nourishes and cherishes it, even as Christ the 
Church” [Eph 5:28-29]. From this passage there is 
great authority for charity with chastity, if wives are 
to be loved by their husbands even as Christ loved 
the Church; and wives ought so to love their 
husbands even as the Church loves Christ. 


VI 

Christ gave this judgment when, being in- 
quired of, He said that a wife must not be put away, 
except for the cause of adultery. Such honor did He 
put upon chastity. Hence arose the decree, “Ye 
shall not suffer adulteresses to live” [Lev 20:10]. 
Thus the Apostle says, “This is the will of God, that 
ye abstain from fornication” [I Thess 4:3]; and 


further, “that the members of Christ must not be 
joined with the members of a harlot” [I Cor 6:15]. 


as 


Thus is the man delivered over unto Satan for 
the destruction of the flesh who, treading under- 
foot the law of chastity, practices the vices of the 
flesh. Thus with reason, adulterers do notattain the 
kingdom of heaven. And so it is that every sin is 
outside the body, but that the adulterer alone sins 
against his own body. Wherefore also are there 
other authoritative utterances of the instructor, all 
of which it is not necessary to collect at this time, 
especially among you, who for the most part know 
and do them. You cannot find cause for complaint 
concerning these things, even though they are not 
described. For the adulterer has no excuse, nor 
could he have, for he might take a wife. 


VII 

But as laws are prescribed for matrons, who are 
so bound that they cannot thence be separated, and 
while virginity and continence are beyond all law, 
there is nothing in the laws of matrimony which 
pertains to virginity, for by its loftiness it transcends 
them all. If any evil undertakings of men endeavor 
to transcend laws, virginity places itself on an equal- 
ity with angels. Moreover, if we investigate it, iteven 
excels them, for, struggling in the flesh, it gains the 
victory against a nature which angels have not. 

What else is virginity but the glorious preparation 
for the future life? Virginity is of neither sex. Virginity 
is the continuance of infancy. Virginity is the triumph 
over pleasures. Virginity has not children; but what is 
more, it has contempt for offspring. It has not 
fruitfulness, but neither has it bereavement. Blessed 
that it is free of the pain of bringing forth, it is more 
blessed still that it is free of the calamity of the death 
of children. What else is virginity than the freedom of 
liberty? Virginity is freed from all affections. It is not 
given up to marriage, nor to the world, nor to children. 
It cannot dread persecution, since it cannot provoke it 
from its security. 


Vill 
But since the precepts of chastity have thus 
been briefly set forth to us, let us now give an 
instance of chastity, for it is more profitable when 
we come in the very presence of the thing. Nor will 
there be any doubt about the virtue, when that 
which is prescribed is also revealed by illustrations. 


The example of chastity begins with Joseph. A 
Hebrew youth, noble by his parentage, nobler still 
by his innocence, on account of the envy excited by 
his revelations exposed for sale by his brethren to 
the Israelites, had attained to the household of a 
man of Egypt. By his obedience and innocence, 
and by the entire faithfulness of his service, he had 
aroused in his favor the easy and kindly disposition 
of his master. His appearance had commended 
itself to all men, alike by his gracious speech as by 
his youthfulness. 

But that same nobility of manner was received 
by his master’s wife in another manner than was 
becoming. In a secret part of the house, and 
without witnesses — a place high up and fitted for 
deeds of wickedness — the unrestrained unchastity 
of the woman thought that it could overcome the 
youth’s chastity, now by promises, now by threats. 
And when she restrained him from flight by hold- 
ing onto his garments, shocked at the utter audacity 
of such a crime, and able to appeal to the sincerity 
of his naked body as a witness of his innocence — 
the rash woman did not shrink from adding cal- 
umny to the crime of her unchastity. Disheveled, 
and raging that her desire should be despised, she 
complained both to others and to her husband that 
the Hebrew youth had attempted to use that force 
upon her which she herself had striven to exercise. 

The husband’s passion, unconscious of the truth 
and terribly inflamed by his wife’s accusation, is 
aroused. And the modest youth, because he did not 
defile his conscience with the crime, is thrust into the 
lowest dungeon of the prison. But chastity is not 
alone in the prison, for God is with Joseph, and the 
guilty are given into his charge, for he had been 
guiltless. Moreover, he dissolves the obscurities of 
dreams, because his spirit was watchful in tempta- 
tions, and he is freed from chains by the master of the 
prison. He who had been an inferior in the house 
with peril was made lord of the palace without risk. 
Restored to his noble station, he received the reward 
of chastity and innocence by the judgment of God, 
from whom he had deserved it. 


IX 


No less from a different direction does there 
arise for us another similar instance of chastity, 
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from the continence of women. Susanna, as we 
read, the daughter of Chelcias, the wife of Joachim, 
was exceedingly beautiful — more beautiful still in 
character. Her outward appearance added no 
charm to her, for she was simple. Chastity had 
cultivated her and, in addition to chastity, nature 
alone. Two of the elders had begun to be madly in 
love with her, mindful of nothing, neither of the 
fear of God, nor even of their age, already withering 
in years. Thus the flame of resuscitated lust recalled 
them into the glowing heats of their bygone youth. 
Robbers of chastity, they profess love, while they 
really hate. They threaten her with calumnies when 
she resists. The adulterers by desire declare them- 
selves the accusers of adultery. Between these rocks 
of lust she sought help from the Lord, for she was 
not equal to prevailing against them by bodily 
strength. And the Lord heard from heaven chastity 
crying to Him. When she, overwhelmed with 
injustice, was being led to punishment, she was 
delivered and saw her revenge upon her enemies. 
Twice victorious, and in her peril so often and so 
fatally hedged in, she escaped both the lust and 
death. It will be endless if I continue to produce 
more examples. I am content with these two, 
especially as in these cases chastity has been de- 


fended with all their might. 
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The memory of noble descent could not 
weaken them, even though for some this is a 
suggestive license for lasciviousness; neither the 
comeliness of their bodies and beauty of their well- 
ordered limbs, even though for the most part this 
offers a hint that being, as it were, the short-lived 
flower of an age that rapidly passes away, it should 
be fed with the opportunity of pleasure offered; 
neither the first years of a green but mature age, 
even though the blood, still inexperienced, grows 
hot and stimulates the natural fires and the blind 
flames that stir in the marrow to seeka remedy, even 
if they should break forth at the risk of modesty. No 
more could they be tempted by any opportunity 
afforded by secrecy or freedom from witnesses, which 
to some seems to ensure safety, although this is the 
greatest temptation to the commission of crime, that 
there is no punishment for contemplating it. Neither 


was a necessity laid upon them by the authority of 
those who bade them yield, and in the boldness of 
association and companionship, by which kind of 
temptations also righteous determinations are of- 
ten overcome. Neither did the very rewards nor the 
kindliness, nor the accusations, nor threats, nor 
punishments, nor death, move them. Nothing was 
counted so cruel, so hard, so distressing, as to have 
fallen from the lofty stand of chastity. They were 
worthy of such a reward from the Divine Judge that 
one of them should be glorified on a throne almost 
regal and the other, endowed with her husband’s 
sympathy, should be rescued by the death of her 
enemies. These, and such as these, are the examples 
ever to be placed before our eyes, the like of them to 
be meditated on day and night. 


XI 

Nothing so delights the faithful soul as the 
healthy consciousness ofan unstained modesty. To 
have vanquished pleasure is the greatest pleasure, 
nor is there any greater victory than that which is 
gained over one’s desires. He who has conquered 
an enemy has been stronger, but it was stronger 
than another. He who has subdued lust has been 
stronger than himself. He who has overthrown an 
enemy has beaten a foreign foe. He who has cast 
down desire has vanquished a domestic adversary. 

Every evil is more easily conquered than plea- 
sure because, whatever it is, the former is repulsive, 
but the latter is attractive. Nothing is crushed with 
such difficulty as that which is armed by it. He who 
gets rid of desires has got rid of fears also, for from 
desires come fears. He who overcomes desires 
triumphs over sin; he who overcomes desires shows 
that the mischief of the human family lies prostrate 
under his feet. He who has overcome desires has 
given to himself perpetual peace; he who has over- 
come desires restores to himself liberty — a most 
difficult matter even for noble natures. Therefore 
we should always meditate on chastity, brethren, as 
circumstances teach us, that it may be more easy for 
us. It depends on no arts; for what is it but perfected 
will which, if it were not checked, would certainly 
And it is our own will, too; 
therefore it has not to be acquired, but we have to 


not fail to arise? 


cherish what is already our own. 
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XII 

For what is chastity but a virtuous mind added 
to watchfulness over the body, so that modesty 
observed in respect of the sexual relations, attested 
by strictness of demeanor, should maintain honor- 
able faith by an uncorrupted offspring? Moreover, 
brethren, to chastity are suited and known first of 
all divine modesty and the sacred meditation of the 
divine precepts, and a soul inclined to faith, a mind 
attuned to the sacredness of religion: then careful- 
ness that nothing in itself should be elaborated 
beyond measure, or extended beyond propriety; 
that nothing should be made a show of, nothing 
artfully colored; that there should be nothing to 
pander to the excitement or the renewal of wiles. 

She is not a modest woman who strives to stir 
up the fancy of another, even though her bodily 
chastity be preserved. Away with such as do not 
adorn, but rather prostitute their beauty. For 
anxiety about beauty is not only the wisdom of an 
evil mind, but belongs to deformity. Let the bodily 
nature be free, not let any sort of force be intruded 
upon God’s works. She is always wretched who is 
not satisfied to be such as she is. 

Wherefore is the color of hair changed? Why are 
the edges of the eyes darkened? Why is the face 
molded by art into a different form? Finally, why is 
the looking-glass consulted, unless from fear lest a 
woman should be herself? Moreover, the dress of a 
modest woman should be modest. A believer should 
not be conscious of adultery even in the mixture of 
colors. To wear gold in one’s garments is as ifit were 
desirable to corrupt one’s garments. What do rigid 
metals do among the delicate threads of woven 
textures, except to press upon the weakened shoul- 
ders and unhappily show the extravagance of a 
boastful soul? Why are the necks oppressed and 
hidden by outlandish stones, the prices of which, 
without workmanship, exceed the entire fortune of 
many a one? Itis not the woman who is adorned, but 
the woman’s vices which are manifested. What — 
when the fingers are laden with so much gold they 
can neither close nor open — is there any advantage 
sought for, or is it merely to show the empty parade 
of one’s estate? It is a marvelous thing that women, 
tender in all things else, in bearing the burden of their 
vices are stronger than men! 


XIII 

But to return to that with which I began: 
chastity is ever to be cultivated by men and women; 
it is to be kept with all watchfulness within its 
bound. The bodily nature is quickly endangered in 
the body when the flesh, which is always falling, 
carries it away with itself. Under the pretext of a 
nature which is always urging men to desires 
whereby the ruins of a decayed race are restored, 
deceiving with the enticement of pleasure, it does 
not lead its offspring to the continence of legitimate 
intercourse, but rather hurls them into crime. 


Why is the looking-glass consulted, 


unless from fear lest a woman 


[or man!] should be herself? 


Therefore, in opposition to these fleshly snares, 
by which the devil both obtrudes himself as a com- 


panion and makes himself leader, we must struggle 
with every kind of strength. Let the aid of Christ be 
appropriated, according to the Apostle, and let the 
mind be withdrawn as much as possible from the 
association of the body. Let consent be withheld 
from the body; let vices always be chastised, that they 
may be hated. Let that misshapen and degraded 
shame which belongs to sin be kept before our eyes. 
Repentance itself, with all its struggles, is a discred- 
itable testimony to sins committed. 

Let not curiosity be indulged in scanning 
other people’s countenances. Let one’s speech be 
brief and one’s laughter moderate, for laughter is 
the sign of an easy and negligent disposition. Let 
all contact, even that which is becoming, be 
avoided. Let no indulgence be permitted to the 
body, when bodily vice is to be avoided. Let it be 
considered how honorable it is to have conquered 
dishonor, how disgraceful to have been conquered 
by dishonor. 


XIV 
It must be said, moreover, that adultery is not 
pleasure, but mutual contempt. Neither can it 
delight, because it kills both the soul and modesty. 
Let the soul restrain the provocations of the flesh; 
let it bridle the impulses of the body. For it has 
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received this power, that the limbs should be sub- 
servient to its command. 

As a lawful and accomplished charioteer, it 
should turn about the fleshly impulses when 
they lift themselves above the allowed limits of 
the body, by the reins of the heavenly precepts, 
lest that chariot of the body, carried away be- 
yond its limits, should hurry into its own peril 
the charioteer as well as itself. But in the midst 
of these things, nay, before these things, in 


opposition to disturbances and all vices, help 
must be sought from the divine camp. For God 
alone, who has condescended to create men, is 
powerful also to afford unto them sufficient 
help. 

I have composed a few words, because I did not 
propose to write a volume, but to send you an 
address. Look ye to the Scriptures; seek out for 
yourselves from those precepts greater illustrations 
of this matter. Beloved brethren, farewell. 


THE LIFE OF ST. ANTHONY THE GREAT 
WHOSE MEMORY THE CHURCH CELEBRATES ON THE 17™ OF JANUARY 


BY ST. ATHANASIUS THE GREAT 


St. Anthony reposed on 17 January AD 356. The Life 
was written by St. Athanasius the following year. The 
Preface which follows is also from the hand of St. 


Athanasius. 


It is a good rivalry that you have entered into with 
the monks in Egypt, trying to equal or surpass them 
in your practice of virtue. For with you also there 
now are monasteries, and the name of monk is in 
good repute. This purpose deserves praise; may 
God fulfill it according to your prayers. » 

And since, too, you have inquired of me about 
the way of life of the blessed Anthony, wishing to 
learn how he began his religious life and what he 
was before it, and what the end of his life was like, 
and whether the things that are said about him are 
true, in order to bring yourselves to imitate him — 
with the greatest willingness I do your bidding. For 
I, too, gain much help from merely remembering 
Anthony; and I know that you also when you hear, 
besides admiring the man, will wish to imitate his 
purpose. For the life of Anthony is for monks a 
sufficient guide to the religious life. Do not, then, 
disbelieve what you have heard about him from 
those who have told you. Rather, believe that you 
have heard but little from them. For indeed it 
would be very hard for them to relate all, as even I, 
whatever I may write by letter at your urgings, shall 
yet give you but little account of him. Do you 
therefore not cease to question those who sail your 
way, and then, perhaps as each tells what he knows, 


the story may become somewhat more worthy of 
the man. 

Now when I received your letter I wanted to 
send for some of the monks who used to be most 
constantly with him, that I might learn more and 
send you a fuller account. But as the sailing season 
was ending, and the letter-carrier pressed me, I have 
hastened to write to your goodness what I myself 
know (for I saw him often), and what I was able to 
learn from himself; for I was his assistant for no little 
time and poured water on his hands. Throughout 
I have been most careful to give the facts, so that no 
one need doubt when he hears more and, on the 
other hand, that no one may think little of the man 
through not learning enough about him. 


SAINT ANTHONY THE HERMIT 
Book I 
How ANTHONY TRAINED HIMSELF 


CHAPTER I 


The Call of God 


Anthony was of the Egyptian race, his parents 
of good birth and good means. They were Chris- 
tians, so he also was brought up in a Christian 
manner. As a child he lived with his parents, 
knowing nothing but them and his home. When 
he grew to be a boy and was advancing in age, he 
refused to learn letters, desiring to be away from the 
company of children. His entire wish was, as is 
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written of Jacob [Gen 225:27], to dwell unspoiled 
at home. 

With his parents he frequented the church, not 
with a child’s inattention, nor with the contempt of 
later years, but obeying his parents, listening to the 
lessons that were read, and carefully keeping the 
fruits of them in his own life. Nor again, though he 
found himself ina fairly rich home, did he worry his 
parents for rich and varied food, nor care for the 
enjoyment of it. He was satisfied with what was 
there, and asked no more. 

After his parents’ death he was left alone with 
one very young sister. He was eighteen or twenty 
years old, and had charge of the home and of his 
sister. Less than six months after the death of his 
parents, he was going to church as usual and, 
collecting his thoughts, he pondered as he went 
how the apostles, leaving all things, followed the 
Savior; and the people described in the Acts who 
sold their possessions and brought the price and 
laid it at the feet of the apostles for distribution 
among the needy — what good and great hope was 
laid up in heaven for these. 

With these thoughts in his mind he entered the 
church. It so happened that the Gospel was being 
read then, and he heard the Lord saying to the rich 
man: “If thou wilt be perfect, go sell all that thou 
hast and give to the poor, and come follow me, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven” [Matt 19:21]. 
Then, as though it was from God that his thoughts 
of the saints had come, and this reading had been 
for his sake, as soon as he went out of the church he 
gave to the villagers the property he had from his 
parents (it was 300 acres of land, fertile and very 
beautiful), that they might not interfere with him 
and his sister. All else that they had, in personal 
property, he sold, and raised a fair sum of money, 
which he gave to the poor, keeping a little because 
of his sister. 

But when, again entering the church, he heard 
the Lord saying in the Gospel “Be not solicitous for 
the morrow” [Matt 6:34], he could not bear to wait 
longer, but went out and distributed this also to the 
poor. His sister he commended to known and 
trusty virgins, and put her with a sisterhood to be 
brought up. He then gave himself for the future to 
religious life, minding himself and living a life of 


hardship in front of his own house. For as yet 
monasteries were not so widespread in Egypt, and 
no monk yet knew the great desert. Rather, each 
who wished to attend to his soul exercised himself 
alone not far from his own village. 

Now there was at the time in the neighboring 
village an old man who had practiced the solitary 
life from youth. Anthony, seeing him, was eager to 
imitate him, so he too at first began to stay in the 
places near the village. From there, if he heard 
anywhere of an earnest soul, he went forth like a 
wise bee and sought him out. He would not return 
to his own place till he had seen him and got from 
him what would help him on his way to virtue. 
Then only he went back. 

There, then, he made his first steps, steadying his 
mind not to turn back to his inheritance or think of 
his kindred, but to give all its desire and all its energy 
to keeping up the religious life. He worked with his 
hands, having heard “he that will not work, neither 
let him eat” [II Thess 3:10], spending the money 
partly on bread, partly on the poor. He prayed 
constantly, having learned [Lk 18:1] that in private 
we must pray without ceasing. For he so listened to 
the readings that nothing of what is written escaped 
him, but he retained everything, and for the future 
his memory served him in the stead of books. 

Living this manner of life, Anthony was be- 
loved by all. He made himself really subject to the 
devout men whom he visited, and learned for 
himself the special religious virtues of each of them: 
the graciousness of one, the continual prayer of 
another. He observed the meekness of one, the 
charity of another; studied one in his long 
watchings, another in his love of reading; admired 
one for his steadfastness, another for his fasting and 
sleeping on the ground; watched one’s mildness, 
another’s patience. In all alike he remarked the 
same reverence for Christ and the same love for each 
other. 

Having thus gathered his fill, he returned to his 
own place of discipline, and thereafter pondered 
with himself what he had learned from each, and 
strove to show in himself the virtues of all. He had 
no contentions with those of his own age, save only 
that he would not be found second to them in the 
better things; and this he did in such a manner that 
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none was grieved, but they too were glad on his 
account. Seeing him such, then, all the village 
people and the devout with whom he had inter- 
course called him a man of God and loved him as 
a son or as a brother. 


CuapTer II 
First Temptations 


But the devil, the hater and envier of good, 
could not bear to see such resolution in a young 
man, and attempted to use against him the means 
in which he is skilled. First he tried to draw him 
back from the religious life by reminding him of his 
property, of the care of his sister, his intimacy with 
his kindred; the love of money, the love of fame, the 
manifold pleasures of the table, and the other 
relaxations of life; and lastly, the difficulty of virtue, 
and how great is the labor thereof, suggesting that 
the body is weak and time is long. So he raised in 
his mind a great dust-cloud of arguments, to drive 
him aside from his straight purpose. But when the 
enemy saw himself powerless in face of Anthony’s 
resolution, and that rather he was himself over- 
thrown by his firmness and routed by his great faith 
and beaten by Anthony’s constant prayer — then, 
placing his trust in “the weapons that hang at his 
waist” [Job 40:11] and glorying in these (for these 
are his first snare against the young), he advances 
against the young man, disturbing him by night, 
and so besetting him by day that even onlookers 
could see the struggle which was going on between 
the two. 

He suggested evil thoughts, and the other 
turned them away by his prayers. He roused 
feelings and Anthony, ashamed, defended himself 
by faith and prayers and fastings. The wretched 
fiend even stooped to masquerade as a woman by 
night, simply to deceive Anthony, who quenched 
the fire of that temptation by thinking of Christ 
[I Cor 6:15) and of the nobility we have through 
Him, and of the dignity of the soul. Again the 
enemy suggested the delight of pleasure; but he, 
angered and grieved, thought over the threat of the 
fire and the torment of the worm [Mk 9:43]. These 
he opposed to his temptations, and so came 
through them unhurt. 


So all these things turned to the confusion of 
the adversary. He who thought to be like unto God 
was now mocked by a youth; and he who gloried 
over flesh and blood was now defeated by a man 
clad in the flesh. For with him wrought the Lord 
Who for us took flesh and gave to the body the 
victory over the devil, so that those who truly strive 
can each say, “Not I, but the grace of God with me” 
{I Cor 15310]. 

Since neither by this means could the serpent 
conquer Anthony, but saw himself cast out of his 
heart, at length, gnashing his teeth, as it is written, 
like one in a frenzy [Ps 111:10] — he showed 
himself in appearance as he is in mind, coming to 
Anthony in the form of a black boy, and as it were 
flattering him. He no longer assailed him with 
thoughts, for the deceiver had been cast out, but, 
now using a human voice, he said, “Many have I 
deceived, and very many have I overthrown; yet 
now, when I attacked you and your works as I have 
attacked others, I was not strong enough.” 

Anthony asked, “Who are you who say such 
things to me?” Then at once he answered in piteous 
tones, “I am the lover of uncleanness; I take charge 
of the ensnaring and tempting of the young; and I 
am called the spirit of fornication. How many have 
I deceived who meant to be careful! How many 
who were chaste have I drawn away with 
temptations! I am he through whom the prophet 
reproaches the fallen, saying, You were deceived by 
a spirit of fornication; for it was through me that 
they were tripped up. I am he who so often beset 
you and as often was defeated by you.” 

Then Anthony thanked God and, taking cour- 
age against him, said to him, “Then you are much 
to be despised, for your mind is black, and your 
strength is as a child’s. I have not one anxiety left 
on your account, for “the Lord is my helper, and I 
will despise my enemies” [Ps 117:7]. Hearing this, 
the black spirit immediately fled, cowering at his 
words and fearing even to approach the man. 

This was Anthony’s first victory over the devil. 
Or, rather, this was the triumph in Anthony of the 
Savior, “Who condemned sin in the flesh that the 
justice of the law may be fulfilled in who walk not 
according to the flesh but according to the spirit” 


[Rom 8:3]. 


But thereafter Anthony did not grow careless 
and neglect himselfas though the devil were beaten; 
neither did the enemy cease his wiles, as having 
failed. For he wandered round again like a lion 
seeking some opportunity against him. And An- 
thony, having learned from the Scriptures [Lk 
10:19] that the craftinesses of the enemy are many, 
gave himself earnestly to the religious life, deeming 
that though the foe had not been able to beguile his 
heart with bodily pleasures, he would surely try to 
ensnare him by other means. For the devil is the 
lover of sin. 

More and more, therefore, did he repress the 
body and bring it into subjection, lest after winning 
at one point, he should be dragged down at another. 
He decided, therefore, to accustom himself to 
harder ways. Many wondered, but he easily bore 
the hardship, for the eagerness of the spirit, long 
abiding with him, wrought in him a good habit. 
Thus a small occasion given by others led him to a 
great exercise of zeal. For such was his watching 
that often he passed the whole night without sleep; 
and this not once, but it was seen with wonder that 
he did it most frequently. 

He ate once in the day, after sunset. At times 
he broke his fast only after two days, and often 
even after four days. His food was bread and salt, 
and his drink only water. Of meat and wine it is 
needless to speak, for nothing of this sort was to be 
found among the other monks either. For sleep a 
rush mat sufficed him; as a rule, he simply lay on 
the ground. The oiling of the skin he refused, 
saying that it were better for young men to prefer 
exercise and not seek for things that make the 
body soft, but rather to accustom it to hardships, 
mindful of the Apostle’s word: “When I am weak 
then am I strong” [II Cor 12:10]. For he said that 
when the enjoyments of the body are weak, then 
is the power of the soul strong. 

He had also this seemingly strange principle: he 
held that not by length of time is the way of virtue 
measured, and our progress therein, but by desire, 
and by strong resolve. Accordingly, he himself gave 
no thought to the bygone time. Rather, each day, 
as though then beginning his religious life, he made 
greater effort to advance, constantly repeating to 
himself St. Paul’s saying: “Forgetting the things 


that are behind, and reaching out to the things that 
are before” [Phil 3:13]; keeping in mind also the 
voice of Elijah the prophet saying “The Lord liveth, 
before Whose sight I stand this day” [III Kgs 17:1]. 
For he observed that in saying “this day” he did not 
count the bygone time; but as though always mak- 
ing a beginning, he was earnest each day to present 
himself such as one ought to appear before God — 
clean of heart, and ready to obey His will and none 
other. And he used to say within himself that from 
the way of life of the great Elijah a religious man 


must always study his own way oflife, as ina mirror. 


CuaPTER III 
His Life in the Tombs 


Having thus mastered himself, Anthony de- 
parted to the tombs which lay far from the village, 
having asked one of his acquaintances to bring him 
bread from time to time. He entered one of the 
tombs, his friend closed its door upon him, and he 
remained alone within. This the enemy would not 
endure, for he feared lest by degrees Anthony 
should fill the desert too with monks. Coming one 
night with a throng of demons, he so scourged him 
that he lay on the ground, speechless from pain. 
For, he declared, the pain was so severe that blows 
from men could not have caused such agony. By 
God’s providence (for the Lord does not overlook 
those who hope in Him) his friend came the next 
day bringing him bread, and when he opened the 
door and saw him lying on the ground as if dead, he 
lifted him and took him to the village church and 
laid him on the ground. Many of his kin, and the 
village people, watched beside Anthony as for one 
dead. But towards midnight Anthony came to 
himself and awoke. Seeing all asleep and only his 
friend waking, he signed him to come near, and 
asked him to lift him again and carry him back to 
the tombs without waking anyone. 

So the man carried him back, and the door was 
closed as before, and he was again alone within. He 
could not stand because of the blows, but he prayed 
lying down. And after his prayer he shouted out, 
“Here am I, Anthony; I do not run away from your 
blows. For though you should give me yet more, 
nothing shall separate me from the love of Christ” 
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[Rom 8:35]. Then he sang the psalm, “Ifcamps shall 
stand against me, my heart shall not fear” [Ps 26:3]. 

The monk, then, thought and spoke thus. But 
the enemy of all good, marveling that even after the 
blows he had courage to go back, called together his 
hounds and burst out in fury: “Do you see that we 
have not stopped this man either by the spirit of 
fornication or by blows, but he challenges us; let us 
attack him another way.” For plans ofill are easy for 
the devil. 

Thereupon in the night they made such a 
crashing that it seemed the whole place was shaken 
by an earthquake. As if they had broken through 
the four walls of the building, the demons seemed 
to rush through them in the guise of beasts and 
creeping things, and the place was at once filled 
with the forms of lions, bears, leopards, bulls, 
serpents, asps, scorpions, wolves. And each moved 
according to its own likeness. The lion roared, 
ready to spring; the bull seemed thrusting with its 
horns; the serpent crept yet reached him not; the 
wolf held itself in act to strike. And the noise of all 
the visions was terrible, and their fury cruel. 

Anthony, beaten and goaded by them, felt 
keener bodily pain. Nevertheless, he lay fearless 
and more alert in spirit. He groaned with the 
soreness of his body, but in mind he was cool, and 
said jestingly, “If you had any power in you, it 
would have been enough that just one ofyoushould 
come. But the Lord has taken your strength away, 
and that is why you try to frighten me if possible by 
your numbers. It is a sign of your helplessness that 
you have taken the shapes of brutes.” Again, hesaid 
jeeringly, “If you can, and if you have received 
power over me, do not wait, but lay on. But if you 
cannot, why are you chafing yourselves for noth- 
ing? For our trust in the Lord is likea seal for us, and 
like a wall of safety.” So after making many 
attempts, they gnashed their teeth at him, because 
they were befooling themselves and not him. 

And in this the Lord also did not forget 
Anthony’s wrestling, but came to his defense. 
Looking up, he saw as it were the roof opening and 
a beam of light coming down to him. And the 
demons suddenly disappeared, the soreness of his 
body ceased at once, and the building was again 
sound. 


Anthony, seeing that help was come, breathed 
more freely, being eased of his pain. And he asked 
the vision, “Where wert thou? Why didst thou not 
show thyself from the beginning, to end my suffer- 
ing?” And a voice came to him: “I was here, 
Anthony, but I waited to see thy resistance. There- 
fore, since thou hast endured and not yielded, I will 
always be thy helper, and I will make thee renowned 
everywhere.” Hearing this, he arose and prayed, 
and he was so strengthened that he perceived that 
he had more power in his body than formerly. He 
was at this time about thirty-five years old. 


CuHaPtTER IV 
Alone in the Desert 
(at Pispir, now Der el Memun) 


Going out the next day with still greater zeal for 
the service of God, he met the old man mentioned 
before, and asked him to live in the desert with him. 
He refused, because of his age and because this was 
not yet usual. But Anthony at once set out for the 
mountain. But once more the enemy, seeing his 
zeal and wanting to check it, threw in his way the 
form ofa large disc of silver. Anthony, understand- 
ing the deceit of the evil one, stood and looked at 
the disc, and confuted the demon in it, saying 
“Whence is a disc in the desert? This is not a 
trodden road, and there is no track of any faring this 
way. It could not have fallen unnoticed, being of 
huge size. Even if it had been lost, the loser would 
certainly have found it had he turned back to look, 
because the place is desert. This is a trick of the 
devil. You will not hinder my purpose by this, 
Satan; let this thing perish with thee.” And as 
Anthony said this, it disappeared like smoke before 
the face of the fire. 

Now as he went on he again saw, not this time a 
phantom, but real gold lying in the way. Whether it 
was the enemy that pointed it out, or whether it was 
a higher power training the disciple and proving to 
the devil that he cared nothing even for real riches, he 
himself did not say and we do not know; only that it 
was gold that he saw. Anthony marvelled at the 
quantity, but avoided it like fire and passed on 
without looking back, running on swiftly till he lost 
sight of the place and knew not where it was. 
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So with firmer and firmer resolution he went to 
the mountain and, finding beyond the river a long- 
deserted fort, he betook himself there and dwelt in 
it. The reptiles fled at once as though chased by 
someone. He, closing up the entrance and laying in 
bread for six months (the Thebans do this, and 
often it keeps unspoiled for a whole year), and 
having water in the fort, went down into the inner 
rooms and abode there alone, neither going out 
himself nor seeing any who came to visit him. For 
along time he continued this life of asceticism, only 
receiving his loaves twice in the year from the house 
above. 

His acquaintances who came to see him often 
spent days and nights outside, for he would not let 
them enter. They seemed to hear a tumultuous 
crowd inside, making noises, uttering piteous cries, 
shrieking, “Standoff from our domain. What have 
you to do with the desert? You cannot stand against 
our contrivings.” At first those outside thought 
there were men fighting with him who had gotten 
in to him by a ladder, but when they bent down 
through a hole and saw no one, then they thought 
it was demons, and feared for themselves and called 
to Anthony. 

He listened to them, though he gave no 
thought to the demons. Going near to the door he 
urged the people to go home and fear not, saying 
that the demons made these displays against the 
timid. “Do you therefore sign yourselves and go 
away bravely, and leave them to make fools of 
themselves.” So they went away, protecting them- 
selves with the sign of the Cross, and he remained 
and was in nowise hurt by them. Nor did he weary 
of the struggle. For the aid of the visions which 
came to him from on high, and the weakness of his 
enemies, brought him much ease from his labors, 
and prepared him for greater earnestness. 

His friends used to come constantly, expecting 
to find him dead. But they heard him singing: “Let 
God arise and His enemies be scattered, and those 
who hate Him flee from His face. As smoke fades 


away, so may they fade away. As wax melts before 
the face of the fire, so may sinners perish before the 
face of God.” And again: “All the nations sur- 
rounded me, and by the name of the Lord I drove 
them off” [Ps 47]. 

He spent nearly twenty years in this solitary 
religious life, neither going out any, nor being seen 
regularly by any. After that, many longed and 
sought to copy his holy life, and some of his friends 
came and forcibly broke down the door and re- 
moved it. Anthony came forth as from a holy of 
holies, filled with heavenly secrets and possessed by 
the Spirit of God. This was the first time he showed 
himself from the fort to those who came to him. 

When they saw him, they marveled to see that 
his body kept its former state, being neither grown 
heavy for want of exercise, nor shrunken with 
fastings and strivings against demons. He was such 
as they had known him before his retirement. The 
light of his soul, too, was absolutely pure. [twas not 
shrunken with grieving, nor dissipated by pleasure; 
it had no touch of levity nor of gloom. He was not 
bashful at seeing the crowd, nor elated at being 
welcomed by such numbers, but was unvaryingly 
tranquil, a man ruled by reason, whose whole 
character had grown firm-set in the way that nature 
had meant him to grow. 

Through him the Lord healed many of those 
present who were suffering from bodily ills, and 
freed others from evil spirits. The Lord gave 
Anthony grace in speech, so that he comforted 
many in sorrow. Others who were at strife he made 
friends, charging all not to prefer anything in the 
world to the love of Christ. And when he spoke and 
exhorted them to be mindful of the good things to 
come and of the love of God for us, Who “spared 
not His own Son but delivered Him up for us all” 
[Rom 8:32], he induced many to take up the 
solitary life. And so from that time there were 
monasteries in the mountains, and the desert was 
peopled with monks, who went forth from their 
ownand became citizens of the kingdom of heaven. 


To be continued in the next issue: 


St. Anthony’s Teachings 
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